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Commerce Department Specialists Estimate that 
If the High 1942 War Output Goals Set by the 
President are Realized, Production Indices will 
Rise to 180. Their Predictions are Studded with 
““Tfs’’. It is Up to Personnel Men to Take 
these ‘‘Ifs’’ out. 


Worker Morale as 
A Personnel Job 


By CxHartes S. SLOCOMBE 


Personnel Research Federation, 
New York, N. Y. 


we expected. 

That the Japs and Germans are going to bomb out the airplane plants of 
Lockheed, Consolidated Aircraft, North American, Boeing and Martin, as soon as 
they get through in the Southwest Pacific is very evident—unless these plants can 
produce so fast that their products can be used for their own protection against 
enemy bombers. The same is true of ship-building and navy yards which are scat- 
tered up and down the coasts of America. 


T= debacle in the Pacific is going to bring the war closer to us quicker than 


Will We Be Smacked Down? 


uR present schedules call for adequate production, and air and naval protection 
O of these plants by the end of 1943—but Hitler and the Japs are going to launch 
a spring offensive in the early months of this year—and so will probably blow our 
production schedules to hell. We plan to be ready to meet the enemy two years 
from today, but he plans to smack us down tomorrow. 

The present reaction to these events, as judged by the daily press, is for almost 
everyone to be blaming everyone else for what is happening, and for the main mass 
of Americans to be unaware of what they individually and severally should do to 
prepare for the worst that is yet to come. 

It is high time we stopped acting in this way, and got seriously down to the 
business of prosecuting a fast total war. To this end constructive proposals should 
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WORKER MORALE 


be made rather than destructive criticisms, and we should seek in every direction to 
see what we can do, and help organize others to do. 


Strategic Position of Personnel Men 


ERSONNEL men are strategically located so that they can have a wide influence 
P in this matter. This is particularly so, when we think of the backing up of 
our armed forces that has to be done, by the civilian working population. In so 
far as probably some twenty million workers are influenced directly or indirectly by 
personnel men, their importance as foci for the maintenance and strengthening of 
worker and civilian morale cannot be overestimated. 

We enumerate below the specific matters requiring their attention, as war 
measures. 

The statistics of labor turnover, by the National Industrial Conference Board 
show, according to our analysis that the ratio of quits and discharges—mainly 
quits—to hirings or accessions of labor is about 60%. This was before the dis- 
turbance of the labor market, due to priorities and conversions. 

Workers quitting their jobs, because they do not like the way the foreman 
speaks to them, or because they do not like the job, or because they think they can 
get a better one elsewhere, or because they want a change, or because they are not 
fitted to the job, create tremendous problems for industry. 


Freezing of Workers in Jobs 


yee cause a constant disturbance to production, because of the constant need of 
inducting new workers, and getting them used to the special peculiarities that 
each plant has; they throw a constant strain on employment and training depart- 
ments; they disturb regional wage rates; and in fact they slow down the output of 
essential war supplies all along the line. 

This matter has been so serious in Germany, that freezing of workers in jobs 
was long ago resorted to. In England as the needs of war production stepped up it 
became so serious there that, even in a democratic country, labor compulsion and 
freezing of men in their jobs became necessary. 

Personnel men, it seems to us, can do much here to make it unnecessary that we 
should have to adopt compulsory measures. 

When a worker is hired, it seems to us, that the employment manager or someone 
in his department could spend time to point out to the worker that it is his patriotic 
duty to stick to his job, that he may find some things he does not like about it, but 
that as soldiers in battle do not like a lot of things they get up against, but stick 
to it, so the worker should stick to his job in turning out war supplies, even if every- 
thing is not to his liking. 
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A Dust-up with the Foreman 


W 7s po not know if this sounds silly—but it is an important problem in civilian 
morale, which brings home to the worker his share in the war effort. Some 
such work is obviously necessary, for it is really tragic to sit in a movie house, and 
hear the workers around one applauding the bravery of American soldiers, as shown 
in a newsreel, and then hear them outside talking of their intention of quitting their 
job in a defense plant, making the supplies that General MacArthur and others so 
sorely need, and will need, just because they have had a dust-up with the foreman. 
We think personnel men are strategically placed to build the type of civilian 
morale, in this respect, which is now essentially lacking. 

We have pointed out before, and make no apology for repeating the statement, 
that under peace time conditions, restriction of output among workers, organized 
and unorganized, amounts to about 25%. We are going to face a tremendous labor 
shortage, that is a shortage of the number of workers available, to get out war 
production necessary. 

But nowhere have we seen any discussion of the fact that these labor estimates 
are based upon the assumption that workers will work no harder on war orders than 
they did on peace orders. 


Easy Going Workers 


a estimates indicate, on these assumptions, that we will require twenty 
million workers in war industries. And we do not know where we are going 
to getthem. If we could get sixteen million workers, and they do not restrict their 
output by 25%, then we would get as much production as twenty million easy going 
workers would turn out. 

Here is another vital problem, that personnel men are strategically placed to 
influence. Whether they do it by setting up joint union-management production 
committees, or by some other means that they can devise, we cannot say. But 
that it is a job for personnel men to do is obvious. Its influence on a fast productive 
output can be great, and its influence in strengthening civilian morale, by ensuring 
participation of the individual worker in making his contribution to the defense of 
his country, is of vast importance. 

Personnel men have another job in making sure that the supervisory force under- 
stands these problems. Foremen influence worker morale in three ways. First, 
there is the problem of their developing such relations with their men that motiva- 
tion to work is maintained and increased. The homely sort of bulletin, such as that 
published in the Personnel Journal of September, 1941, under the title ‘“The Re- 
sponsibility of Being Boss’’ has been found quite effective by many companies. 
—2168— 





























WORKER MORALE 
Discipline Difficult 


me second problem is that of discipline. With a very tight labor market, and 
workers being able to get new jobs immediately upon leaving the old, with not 
too many questions asked, those requiring discipline have to be handled in a differ- 
ent manner than hitherto. This problem should be studied by individual plants, 
and taken up in supervisory training classes. 

The third problem is that of work assignments. There is nothing more de- 
structive of worker morale, than their having to spend idle time, while waiting for 
materials on which to work. This is a difficult problem, particularly as deliveries of 
materials are often late, and production scheduling is disrupted. However, it can 
be mitigated by increased care in planning by supervisors and production men. 


The Hours Problem 


— hours, or other conditions leading to undue fatigue, have been found to 
have a very bad effect on morale, and lead to low output, many grievances and 
much absenteeism. This problem of the best hours of work, and shift scheduling for 
men and women, and for different jobs, to obtain maximum output, should certainly 
be studied by some research agency, such as the National Research Council. 

Failing such a study, or supplementing it, larger companies have sufficient 
records so that personnel men can, by a study of them get a pretty accurate idea on 
this matter. It is vitally important, and improperly handled has been found to 
seriously reduce output, both in England and Germany. 


Morale of Women Workers 


etree in other countries where substantial numbers of women workers 
have been hired, indicates that the problem of morale among women workers 
is difficult to handle. Personnel men should therefore begin planning to deal with 
this problem, in plants which contemplate the hiring of women workers. 

Where the work is so organizedthat whole departments ordivisions are staffed 
entirely by women workers, experience seems to indicate the desirability of having 
women supervisors. This is more difficult where men and women workers 
are mixed. 

The problem seems to be handled best then, with male supervisors, but with an 
adequate number of women in the personnel department. Plants contemplating the 
hiring of any number of women should, in building up their personnel departments, 
certainly see that there is an adequate number of women personnel people. 

There are two other influences which are very strongly destructive of worker 
morale, and which are very difficult to deal with. 
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Labor’s Barrage of Destructive Criticism 


O- is the constant barrage of destructive criticism of management maintained 
by labor newspapers and magazines. According to these publications there is 
nothing good about management at all. They say it is “‘selfish,’’ ‘‘crooked,”’ 
‘‘shortsighted,’’ and use all the other condemnatory words they can think of. 

The second bad influence is the constant criticism of management in Congress, 
particularly as applied to the profits which are allegedly being made by war supply 
contractors. 

Both these morale destroyers will probably continue as long as the war lasts. 
Their effect is so bad among some workers, that they have slowed down their work 
as much as they possibly can, and say that they will not behave differently for private 
employers, but only for the government. 

Just exactly how these problems can be dealt with by personnel men, except by 
persuasion and counter propaganda, we do not know. But most of the questions 
dealt with in these criticisms are matters of broad national policy, and do not come 
within the scope of individual worker action. 


Worker Morale Committees Proposed 


— a worker thinks that his employing company is making too much profit, 
is no reason why he should slow down his work in building planes or ships or 
guns to beat Hitler and the Japs. Let him work all out to win the war, and if he 
thinks the boss is making too much profit out of his added exertions, let him write 
to his congressman suggesting increased profit taxes. 

Or if he is disgruntled because of some question of wages or union security, 
that is no reason for his slowing down in his work. Let him go on working all out, 
and let the matter be decided by the War Labor Board, which has been specially 
set up to see that workers get a fair deal. 

We are fighting nations that have, through vastly increased personnel forces, 
and the organization of worker and civilian morale, got their production of war 
materials up pretty close to the maximum. We cannot afford to do other than see 
that, by the democratic processes available to us, we get maximum production also. 

To implement this we suggest that every personnel department should immedi- 
ately organize a suitable ‘‘worker morale’ committee, with or without labor repre- 
sentation, as the circumstances justify, to study and carry out every available means 
of interesting its employees in maximum output. 























This Procedure is Designed to Help All Those 
who Instruct Workers On the Job—Group 
leaders, Sub-foremen, Lead Men, Job Setters, 
Experienced Workers; that is All Those Who 
Direct the Work of Others, from Foremen to 
Works Managers. 


Streamlined 
Job Training 


By TRAINING WITHIN INDUsTRY BRANCH 


War Production Board, 
Washington, D. C. 


men and one outsider were holding a meeting. It wasa peculiar meeting. One 

foreman was showing another foreman how to assemble a common or garden 
variety of hacksaw—a simple gadget—one you can buy ina store fora quarter. The 
others watched closely, made notes and awaited their turn at explaining some simple 
job to the others. The eleventh man, the conference leader, was a War Production 
Trainer. What led up to this meeting and hundreds of similar ones now going on 
throughout the nation is an interesting phase of war production. 


T THE conference room of a machine tool factory near Cleveland ten veteran fore- 


Taking Charge of New Employees 


RE-EMPLOYMENT training in public schools and N.Y.A. centers has been em- 
Pp phasized in the government’s war preparedness effort. Supplementary training 
programs to upgrade workers were in progress in high schools, in colleges, in adult 
education programs, and in industry itself. But the Training within Industry 
Branch of the War Production Board’s Labor Division went further. They asked: 
C1.) After this preliminary training, who trains the individual man or woman to 
do the specific industrial operation? (2.) Who explains a new job to a worker? 
(3.) How many people are there who have to do'this breaking-in and training on 
the job? (4.) What assistance can we give these people in time to do some good in 
this emergency? 

Answers to the first two questions were obvious. It is the foreman, assistant 
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foreman, ‘‘lead man,’’ gang boss, or some specially assigned veteran employee who 
at the foreman’s request takes charge of individuals starting out on a new job. 

The answer to the third was that for every ten workers there is one “‘super- 
visory’’ person, however titled, who should be able to instruct a man on a new job 
quickly, easily and effectively. 

The answer to the fourth is the War Production Training Plan which was 
developed by experienced industrial training and personnel men under the leadership 
of C. R. Dooley, Director, and J. Walter Dietz, Associate Director, of the Training 
Within Industry Branch, plus other outstanding personnel and industrial training 
men. These men took existing supervisory training courses, streamlined them, and 
then gave them in ‘‘packaged’’ form. 


A Personalized Coaching Procedure 


FTER giving these abbreviated lessons, the results were discussed and the material 
A condensed still further. A few more cycles of instructing and revising, and a 
compact, practical procedure was distilled out of the previous material. The net 
result was not so much a training course, as a personalized coaching procedure for 
small groups of supervisors, sticking to the theme: ‘‘How to Instruct a Man on 
the Job.”’ 

The War Production Training Plan places in the supervisors’ hands a simple, 
keen-edged ‘‘precision training tool.’’ Four steps in breaking in the worker on a 
new job are explained, demonstrated, practiced and reviewed until they become 
second nature. These steps are not new, but they are often forgotten, misplaced or 
slighted in the general hurry of the times. 

The program as given develops self-confidence. It gives a supervisor experience. 
It becomes second nature for him to organize his thoughts and actions when breaking 
in someone ona new job. The new worker gets into production faster and learns by 
doing. Getting quickly onto the knack of a job is also good for morale. 


Picked Men Do the Training 


HE Job Instructor Trainer is an individual with talent for and experience in this 
T kind of coaching. An industrial training man, a department head, or a per- 
‘sonnel supervisor, he is picked for his knack for this work and his experience. By 
means of a Job Instructor Training Institute covering exactly the same material 
given the supervisors in their ten-hour session—but in more detail—the Trainers 
are carefully prepared by experienced instructors assigned to this work by the Wash- 
ington Office of T.W.I. 

These Trainers are free to conduct sessions in their own companies, but in ad- 
dition arrangements are made with the State Departments of Vocational Education 












































STREAMLINED JOB TRAINING 


so that their services are available to other companies and industries. Scheduling 
and compensation for Trainers (for after-hour work) whether day or night is handled 
by State Departments of Vocational Education. 

This program does not teach foremen how to assemble axles, or run a milling 
machine, or mix chemicals in a powder plant. What it does—is to impress on the 
supervisors who do know how to assemble axles or run a milling machine or mix 
chemicals in a powder plant how to pass along that knowledge to others in the most simple, 
effective and rapid manner. The most technically competent supervisors, the master 
mechanic, is often the one who benefits most by this simple drill in imparting knowl- 
edge. How to instruct is a skill every supervisor needs every day. 

Notice that we say ‘‘explain a new job to a worker.’’ We express it that way 
for a purpose. This program helps explain the job. The worker may be trans- 
ferred from another job in the same department or from another department, or he 
may be newly hired. Where the worker comes from does not matter. The tech- 
nique is just as applicable to a worker transferred ten feet, or across town, as to one 
from the farm. The ten-hour program is compact, carefully planned, practical and 
without a moment of wasted time. It is a single-purpose training tool and an 
efficient one. 


Assistance to War Contractors 


NDUSTRIAL employers who are expanding forces, transferring employees to new 
I work or otherwise requiring supervisors to instruct new workers on jobs that 
are new to them can profitably get in touch with the nearest District Office of the 
War Production Board to avail themselves of Job Instructor Training Service. 

Although Job Instructor Training is but a few months young, over goo plants 
have already, subscribed to the program. More than 1,000 Trainers have been 
certified by the Training within Industry Branch to give this streamlined training. 
Well over 20,000 foremen, “‘lead men,’’ skilled workmen and supervisors have 
taken the training in those 900 plants (employing in excess of 1,500,000 people). 

Answers to basic questions about this Job Instructor Training program of the 
War Production Board follow. 


What it is designed to accomplish 


Typical problems in war production plants which the Plan has 
helped solve. 


Production problems 


Deliveries delayed because of errors and mistakes by men making 
the parts. 

Men don’t know their jobs. 

Mix-ups in trucking service. 
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Parts returned by other departments because they were not made 
right. 

Operators have special problems because of engineering changes. 

Poor planning. 

Men have difficulty in getting up to production on.new type 
equipment. 

Aisles too congested. 

Excessive wear and tear on equipment. 





Safety problems 


Safety equipment not properly used. 
Material not piled properly. 

Poor shop housekeeping. 

Don’t know safety rules. 

Men don’t know hazards of their jobs. 
Men get careless. 

Minor injuries not reported. 


Quality problems 


Meeting inspection standards. 
Too much scrap or re-work. 
Jigs and gauges not properly used. 

Not following specifications. 

Too much left to operator’s judgment. 


Personnel problems 


Men leave to other plants—couldn’t “‘get the hang’’ of the job. 

New men lack experience in mechanical things. 

Lack interest in the work. 

Men want transfers—think they can ‘“‘make out’’ better on other 
jobs. 

Claim to have good experience but don’t ‘‘come through.”’ 

Too much time to get up to production. 

Instructed wrong way. 

Can't get experienced men any more. 

Men get discouraged learning the job. 





Who originated it 


The principles of job instruction set forth in the Plan have been 
used in American industry for 25 years. They were first tried out 
during World War I. 

The present condensed Plan was worked out by a group of the na- 
tion’s leaders in industrial training, loaned by their companies 
to the War Production Board for this purpose, along with Federal 
and State representatives for Vocational Education. 

























STREAMLINED JOB TRAINING 


How it operates 


The training is given in 5 two-hour sessions, at any periods con- 
venient to the companies and those who attend. It can be given 
at any time, day or night, on any days, Sunday included. 


How many in groups 
Best results are obtained with groups of 12. With groups com- 
posed of more than 12, there is not sufficient time for actual individ- 
ual practice. This Plan is not a discussion of theory but a plan 
where participants spend most of their time actually DOING the 
instructing job. 


Who will conduct the sessions 


The 5 two-hour sessions will, in most cases, be led by experienced 
industrial men, serving part time, who have been specially trained 
to do this job. The quality of the work of these ‘“WPB Trainers’’ 
is kept at a high standard through supervision from head- 
quarters. 


What does it cost 


This training is given without cost to all companies holding war 
production contracts or sub contracts. The WPB Trainers receive 
a modest hourly compensation out of Federal funds, administered 
by the State Vocational Board. 


How to get it started 


All that is necessary to get started is to notify the District Repre- 
sentative, of the War Production Board’s Training Within In- 
dustry Branch, or one of the District Representative’s Training 
Consultants. 

A schedule supervisor will call promptly to meet with the Plant 
Superintendent, Personnel Manager or some designated person, to 
complete all arrangements for the first group, and subsequent 
groups. 


















In the Use of Psychological Tests for the Difficult 
Job of Selecting Air Force Flyers They are Con- 
cerned with Only Two Categories—Successes 
and ‘‘Wash-outs.’’ Such a Table as that Given 
Will Determine the Expected Percentages of 
Each, and May be Used to Judge the Use of 
Tests in Industrial Hiring. 


Forecasting 
Job Efficiency 


By Henry E. Garrett 


Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 


depends usually upon what one expects from the tests. The employer who 
wishes to select a group of employees from among a large number of candi- 
dates is inclined to be favorable toward the tests. This is because he finds that he 
can select the best 10 or 15 men for a particular job, by means of a test battery, better 
than he can select them by interview or by impression alone. 
But a prospective employer who wants to forecast the probable achievement of 
a given individual on the basis of his test scores is not impressed by the predictive 
power of correlation coefficients and the regression equation. Instead, he is im- 
pressed by the size of the standard error of estimate, and by the oftentimes con- 
siderable range in an estimated score. 


O“= as to the value of mental tests in forecasting efficiency-on-the-job 


Difficulties in Selecting Individuals 


N ILLUSTRATION will bring out more clearly this divergence in viewpoint. Sup- 
pose that 100 men have been rated on a 5-point scale for efficiency at a particular 

job; a rating of 1 is taken to denote superior performance, a rating of 5 inferior per- 
formance. Let the mean or average rating for the group be 3.4 and the standard 
deviation be 1.00. Now if we have a battery of tests which correlates .50 with the 
‘‘criterion’’ ratings, the standard error of estimate will be .87 and the probably error 
of estimate .58. This means that if a man’s job performance, as estimated from his 
test scores, is 3.0, we can only be sure that his actual job rating will fall between 
.68 and 5.32 (that is, within + 4PE of his estimated score). It is clear, therefore, 

























FORECASTING JOB EFFICIENCY 


that we cannot be sure from our estimates whether our man is good, fair, or poor— 
as his ‘‘true’’ rating may lie almost anywhere along the rating scale. In cases of 
individual prediction like this the regression equation makes a decidedly poor 
showing. 

It may be argued, on the other hand, that in attempting to predict individual 
performance from test scores we are asking too much of our battery of tests—more 
than we havea right to expect. It should be noted, for instance, that of the 10 men 
who score highest on our tests, half of these will not vary from their predicted 
ratings by more than .58 (about 4 unit) of the scale. Also, as may be seen from 
Table 1, when r = .50, 67% of those who fall in the upper half of the test distribu- 
tion will also fall in the upper half of the distribution of ratings. 


85% Accurate Group Selection 


F THE 10 topranking men in the tests were selected for the job, 85% or 8.5 of these 
O would fall in the upper half of the performance ratings. Assuming all men 
rated above the mean to be ‘“‘successful,’’ our forecast of success for the 10 chosen 
would be very high indeed. This kind of prediction is probably what the prospec- 
tive employer wants to know more often than he wants to know the probable per- 
formance on the job of a single selected individual. 

The difference between these two kinds of forecasts—that of individual per- 
formance and that of the ‘‘best’’ candidates, has an analogy in the work of the 
actuary. From tables of life expectancy one can tell quite accurately how many 
men, now aged 30, will survive to age 50. But prediction of the life span of a given 
individual is a dubious undertaking. 

Table 1 provides a simple method of estimating the probable success on the 
job from a knowledge of test scores. The table reads in the following way. Given 
a correlation of .50, say, and a group of 100 men, 67% of the 50 men who stand 
highest on the tests (33 in all) are also among the 50 who rate highest in job per- 
_ formance. Let us suppose that there are 50 candidates for a job and that we want 
to select the “‘best’’ to. 

Now, if the correlation between our test battery and success on the job is .40, 
how good will our selection be if we pick the top 10 men in our tests? From Table 1 
it is clear that 7 to 8 of these men will be in the upper half of our job-performance 
criterion, i.e., will probably be successful. Of the top 25 men in the tests, at least 
17 or 18 of these will be in the upper half (successful part) of the job-performance 
measures. 


Value of Experience and Occupational History 


T sEEMs likely that careful evaluation of the experience and occupational history 
of these 25 men, plus interview data, would quite possibly lead to 100% correct 
selection of the 10 ‘‘best’’ men. If the correlation between tests and job perform- 
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ance were .50 or higher, the chances of correct selection would be correspondingly 
increased. Test batteries are not, of course, the only means of efficient selection. 
But it appears obvious that tests will greatly increase the effectiveness of the usual 
selection methods. 


TABLE I 


SHOWING THE PERCENTAGES IN DESIGNATED Parts OF THE DisTRIBUTION OF ScorEs IN Tzst X Wauicu, 
For GivEN AMOUNTS OF CoRRELATION, FALL IN DesIGNATED Parts OF THE DisTRIBUTION IN Test Y 


For industrial purposes Test X is the score of applicants for jobs in any intelligence and aptitude 
tests that may be given them. Test Y is their performance on the job, as indicated by training records 
and supervisory ratings. 





CORRELATIONS 





-00 ‘Io | .20 -30 | .40 | -§0 -60 70 | .80 | .go -95 





Perc. in upper 50% of X 


also in upper 50% of Y. $0 | 53 | 57 | 6 | 6 | 67 | 70 | 75 | 79 | 85 | 92 





Perc. in upper 25% of X 


also in upper 50% of Y. ad adil nade bad Uadh tad adil nad Ball (ac 





Perc. in upper 10% of X 


also in upper 50% of Y. 50 | 572 | 65 | 70 | 75 | 85 | 9° | 95 | 978 








Perc. in lower 75% of X 


also in lower 75% of Y. 75| 77 | 78 | 79 | 8t | 83 | 85 | 86 | 89 | gm | 95 











Perc. in lower 90% of X 


also in lower 90% of Y. 90 | 90% | ot | 913 | 92 | 925 | 933 | 943 | 95 | 968 | 98 






































Conclusion 


IVEN reliable test batteries and reasonable correlations with criteria, one can 
G select—with considerable accuracy—applicants most likely to be successful. 
Table 1 enables us to tell quickly what percentage of those scoring within designated 
parts of the test distribution will also fall within designated parts of the job-perform- 
ance distribution. 
































The Plan Referred to in This Article Has Been 
Submitted to Local Authorities, and Has Been 
Given Tentative Approval. 


Plan for 
A Labor Pool 


By CuurcHILL CARMALT 


Honolulu, Hawaii 


HE defense program is dead. It was of great service while we were protecting 
T ouseves and yet were not actually belligerents, but today we are in an all 

out war, not solely to defend this country, but to insure our lasting freedom by 
exterminating Hitlerism, which, translated, means a program of offense. Wecannot 
defeat the Axis by words or blueprints of potentials, but only by actions and tre- 
mendous production. 


Three Steps Seen Necessary 


T THE current writing there are some fifty million productive workers in the 
United States. Congress recently enacted draft legislation calling for an armed 
force of some ten million men. The President has asked for doubled and quadrupled 
production of military essentials. The last two are necessarily requirements for 
winning this war, both of which fall predominently upon the shoulders of the 
average American from the age of 18 to 64. And those persons comprise that large 
group of people to whom we often casually refer as ‘‘labor.”’ 
In order to reach our goal there are three paramount steps that must be taken: 
| Labor, management and government must work together for the mutual benefit 
of all. Cooperation, and genuine cooperation, is essential. The grasp for power, 
selfishness and political favor must cease. 
Intelligent regulations affecting hours and other working conditions must be 
put into effect to achieve maximum output. 
Man power must be coordinated and utilized to the greatest possible degree. 
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PLAN FOR A LABOR POOL 


There is, in addition, another aim that must never be lost sight of, and that is 
the future. We should prepare now for the post-war transition and at the same time 
make every attempt to protect businesses not immediately needed for the national 
welfare. In this last connection we even envisage the possibility of taking over 
certain small enterprises for military uses. 

The accompanying chart and explanation is the framework of a plan to further 
our united efforts and to insure our immediate aim and ultimate victory. While 
this plan was drawn up with the Territory of Hawaii in mind, we believe it to be 
sufficiently flexible to operate for the nation as a whole in the various states as well 
as the territories. Furthermore, it can be of particular assistance in the post-war 
period in limiting unemployment and other dislocations resulting from the present 
emergency. 


Plan for a Labor Pool 


NDER the military governor, or, in the event that martial law is rescinded, under 
U the civilian government, it is proposed to set up an agency to coordinate, con- 
serve and utilize man power to the best possible advantage. This proposal contem- 
plates two functional offices: 

An office to determine what defense project, or what work, should have priority; 
this to be known as the ‘‘Priority Office’; and 

An office whose primary duties would be to requisition and dispatch men where 
they are most needed; this being known as the ‘‘Office of Labor Supply.” 


Priority Office 


; ee office should be composed of a board, with a duly constituted chairman and 
three additional members representing the Army, Navy and the Public. 
Functions of Priority Office: Shall advise daily, or as necessary, the Office of Labor 


Supply: 


(1) What work shall receive preference in allocating men; 

(2) What work can utilize temporary employment, such as when 
stevedores or truck drivers regularly employed are temporarily idle 
due to lack of freight to be moved or when there are no ships in the 
harbors; 

(3) What work needs permanent additions; 

(4) Receive and transmit to the Office of Labor Supply requisitions 
for additional men required on military projects, public utilities, and 
such other work authorized to be conducted for the safety or defense of 
the community; 

(5) Advise the Office of Labor Supply as and when necessary upon 
what projects or in what occupations, aliens may be employed. 
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functions should be: 


will not be too severely crippled or permanently put out of business; 


the post-war period comes into effect. 
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Office of Labor Supply 

































nis Office should be composed of a board with a duly constituted director and 
three other members representing the public, industry and organized labor. Its 


(1) Compile by occupation and employer and register all persons 
employed in any capacity, and all other employables. 
(2) Maintain records pertaining to lay-offs, temporary or 
permanent, and all other severances of employment. 
(3) Create a labor pool of: 
(a) Those persons not regularly employed or whose regular em- 
ployment is terminated for one cause or another; 
Cb) Aliens; , 
(c) All those working, but subject to requisition when more im- 
portant conditions arise. 
(4) Set up a transportation pool to transport workers from one job 
to another or from a registration point to the job allocated. 
(5) Receive requisitions from private employers other than the pub- 
lic utilities and other businesses necessary for the public welfare. 
(6) Assist in finding employment for aliens and persons seeking 
employment. 
(7) Coordinate organized labor offices and other authorized em- 
ployment agencies. 
(8) In conjunction with organized labor and industry compile rules 
and regulations for: 
(a) Hours of work; 
(b) Wages 
(c) Method of payment; 
(d) Other matters affecting working conditions. 


The Office of Labor Supply can be of service in at least two other respects: 
Assist industry to the greatest possible extent so that in so far as possible firms 


Help the readjustment to normal life when the existing emergency is over and 

















Individual Differences in Ability and Personality 
are the Result of the Two Opposed, but At the 
Same Time Closely Interwoven Forces of Hered- 


ity and Environment, or More Simply, Nature 
and Nurture. 


Psychological 


Racketeers 


By Forrest H. Kirxpatrick 


RCA Manufacturing Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


surance of economic or job success. Wearers of Phi Beta Kappa keys some- 

times do routine jobs at a low wage under the direction of college flunkers. 
Situations of this nature quickly bring us to the realization that there is such an 
entity as ‘‘personality’’ and that, regardless of what it is or how it is defined, ét és 
mighty important. It must be evaluated in terms of its power to make us socially 
effective. The psychologist sometimes calls it ‘“‘our social stimulus value.”’ 


A CADEMIC training and intellectual aptitude are not, in themselves, any as- 


The Mania for Success 


HEN one realizes the importance of personality to an individual's social and 
V \ commercial success, it is easy to understand why personnel officers, psycholo- 
gists, and educators are devoting a great deal of time to one or more phases of this 
interesting field of research. But research is tedious and progress in this field is 
necessarily slow. In the meantime, the universal mania for ‘‘success’’ has tempted 
the avarice of a host of psychological racketeers who peddle “‘personality.”’ 
Through fairly painless but costly lecture courses, radio chats, personal advice 
columns, crystal gazing, slogan cards, and even breathing exercises, the psychologi- 
cal quacks or racketeers are having their day. Often the daily newspaper will carry 
paid advertisements of ‘‘doctors’’ or ‘‘professors’’ who hold forth in private resi- 
dences, lecture halls, or hotel suites with their modest claims boldly announced: 
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Professor Bunkum 
World’s Renowned Psychologist 


Will remove the inferiority complex that now 
holds you back. Will tell you how to acquire 
personal magnetism and professional success. 











They appeal to those who are prone to believe in the miracle of results without 
effort and the power of money to purchase even the things of the spirit. Perhaps 
the fact that these fakers prosper is some evidence that there is no lack of desire for 
self-improvement among us today. The pity of it is that so many are fooled by such 
bunk masquerading as psychology. The mails are full of syndicated messages of 
dealing with “‘personal magnetism’’ and personality problems. Many seem to 
believe that the old Coue-technique of ‘‘Every day I’m getting to be a greater suc- 
cess’’ will ultimately lift them into an executive chair with ‘‘all the rights and 
privileges appertaining thereto.”’ 


Did the Cow Jump Over the Moon? 


T Is no scientific secret, of course, that personality plays a tremendous part in the 
I success of any person whose occupation requires him to meet people and get them 
to adopt his program: Likewise it is no secret that it is possible for one to improve 
his personality and its effectiveness. But the procedures suggested by these psy- 
chological hijackers have no more foundation in any scientific research than the 
belief that the cow jumped over the moon. Repeating nursery-rhymes, no matter 
what delightful fancies they suggest, will not establish or alter the well-established 
law of gravity, or transform laws of human behavior that come from the arduous 
labors of a procession of true scientists in the field of psychology. 

It is known that personality can be resolved into units which we call traits and 
that these are made manifest by behavior patterns. The development of these traits 
becomes ‘‘tendencies to action.’’ Some traits, of course, are shaped so that the 
individual is not as effective as he might be. Much can be done to direct the re- 
shaping and alteration of these personality traits, but this is never done by the 
sleight-of-hand tricks or the nickel-in-the-slot methods. The methods of the 
itinerant ‘‘professors’’ and ‘“‘personality psychologists’ appeal only to the human 
desire of getting something for nothing. 


Self Improvement Hard Work 


a are, of course, many simple situations of personality maladjustments where 
common sense can supply the solution. From these we proceed to more compli- 
cated ones where the services of psychologists and psychiatrists are required. But 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL RACKETEERS 


whether the personality adjustment be of more or less importance to the social and 
economic well-being of the individual, there can be no magical transformation. 
New mental habits require practice for their acquisition just as feats of physical skill 
require laborious repetitions of their performance, if perfection is to be attained. 
The young man who is lacking in self-confidence may secure help and inspiration 
from a talk, slogan card, or book, but in order to effect improvement the basic 
causes must be removed. Then there must be careful practice requiring sometimes 
painful effort before self-confidence can be permanently required. 

While there are many phases of this problem which lie beyond the fringe of the 
scientist's knowledge, and a much larger area outside the laymen’s ken, it is known 
that improvement in that complex of behavior, that mixture of mental and physical 
traits we call personality, must be accomplished largely through self-effort. A lay- 
man with common sense may help to call attention to defects and suggest remedies 
in minor cases but a trained psychologist is necessary in severe cases of maladjust- 
ment, and of course, can be of help to those who are still within the limits of the 
normal. But in no case is there any royal road. 

Many of these psychological racketeers will protest that they prescribe person- 
ality development courses which must be followed out by the patient. But their 
advertising gives the lie to these protestations. The real tragedy in the situation 
lies in the fact that the helpful suggestions which they can give should be and in 
some cases are the stock in trade of successful teachers, parents and personnel men. 
If there are valid methods for personality improvement, then they should become the 
common property of all who deal with human relations. 


What Psychology Holds 


sycHoLocy holds that the development of a wholesome and pleasing personality 
P is in large part dependent upon environment. Some individuals succeed in 
rising above unfavorable conditions. Age is no serious handicap. The chief 
responsibility for personality development—except in abnormal cases—rests upon 
the home, the school, and the business institution. There was a time when the last 
of these three agencies would refuse to accept any share in this matter, but it is now 
generally appreciated that such responsibility cannot be dodged. In many cases the 
humanitarian view has doubtless been a factor, but it must be conceded that it is 
also good business to aid in the development of employees. 

Many times we find that business and industrial institutions are the greatest 
offenders in enduring and even in encouraging the charlatans in this field. It is 
really quite easy to sell an otherwise astute business executive a gold brick of this 
kind. It seems that the bigger they are the harder they fall. Sometimes it may be 
due to a lazy man’s attitude of getting someone else to do thinking which the 
executive should do for himself. More often it grows out of deep interest in em- 
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ployees and a sense of helplessness in meeting their personality problems. The 
psychological racketeer has even escaped federal legislation and control. 


Looking to the Future 


HEN we come to the place that we shall understand that psychology like 
\ \ medicine can only make claims that are backed by years of careful research and 
study, then we shall have more patience with the development of this new science. 
With that understanding will also come, we hope, a willingness on the part of the 
public to wait for “‘tested results’’ and less of an urge to follow the fakir and char- 
latan. Wilhelm Wundt’s laboratory for experimental psychology was opened in 
1879 and that marks the beginning of scientific psychology. In the years that have 
followed much has been accomplished to put this young science on its feet. The 
racketeer may confuse the public and pick their pockets but he will soon have 
played his hour on the stage. He will go the way of the alchemists, the witch- 
burners, and the oriental swamis. 

As home, school and industry become more alive to their responsibilities, and 
science pushes farther back the frontier of knowledge in this field, there will be less 
and less opportunity for the psychological racketeer. With his colleagues, the 
medical quack and the spiritual fakir, he will fold his tent and flit in search of more 
gullible victims, while his place is taken by parents, teachers, and business man, 
scientifically trained in the development of personality and better human relations. 











This Subject is Likely to be Discussed as Long 
as the War Lasts, and Will Take Some Consider- 
able Ironing Out of Inherent Difficulties. It 
Should Be Therefore Constantly Thought of by 
Industrial Relations Men in a Most Open 
Minded Way. 


Union Participation 
wn National Defense 


Further Correspondence 
THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
February 3, 1942 

Dr. Charles S. Slocombe, 

Editor, 

Personnel Journal, 

New York, N. Y. 


Dear Dr. Slocombe, 

I have just read the January Journal with great interest, particularly your letter 
answering Golden’s letter. I can imagine you were ‘‘on the spot’’ in replying to 
his letter. 

My own present view is that there is plenty of room for worker and union co- 
Operation in management. I share some of the fears of conservative managements, 
however, that the ultimate intention of certain labor people such as Lewis and 
Reuther is to actually secure an effective control over business administration. 

The dilemma seems to be that if you cooperate a little bit you'll have to co- 
operate the whole way and eventually lose control. I don’t think this is a necessary 
sequence of events. You might see the opposite view something like this. If 
management refuses to permit the cooperation of labor, even a little bit, they will 
find themselves eventually in a position where they will have control taken from 
them. In other words, the intransigence of conservative management will almost 
certainly bring about the very thing which they most fear. 

It seems to me there is plenty of room for a middle course in which management 
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that kind. 
With best regards, 


Dear Mr. Hay, 


brains in the country. 


satisfy some of the more ambitious labor leaders. 


basic disagreement. 


of work. 
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Sincerely yours, 


Canadian National Railway Plan 





























deliberately cultivates the interest and assistance of labor, and particularly of 
organized labor, in dealing with all those aspects of management which concern 
the individual or which concern the mass of individuals. 
need extend to permitting unions to dictate merchandising policies or matters of 


I do not see why this 


Epwarp N. Hay 
Personnel Officer 


February 20, 1942 


Thank you for your letter of February 3rd, dealing with the problem of union- 
management participation in the War effort. I think that this problem is going to 
stay with us as long as the war lasts. Eventually I think the President will find it 
necessary to formulate a national policy in the matter, for it vitally affects three 
important matters, worker efficiency, civilian morale, and making use of the best 


You suggest that there might be found a middle course, in which I suppose the 
suitable areas of cooperation, participation or consultation would be marked out. 
This seems to me to be entirely feasible, though I do not know how far it would 


HE plan of the Canadian National Railways, the operation of which for the past 
Tistecen years was described in the Personnel Journal of January 1941, seems to me 
to be about the best I have yet seen. The Railways have a collective bargaining 
agreement with the Brotherhoods, regarding wages hours, and working conditions. 

But their cooperative plan is covered by an entirely separate agreement with the 
Brotherhoods, and defines and delimits the subjects to be dealt with in joint coopera- 
tive committees. I have followed the working of this plan for some years and as 
far as I know, while there have been heated discussions at times, there has been no 


The most important aspect of it seems to me to be the provision of machinery 
by which, in an atmosphere of non-contention, labor and management meet to 
discuss the problems of management in getting efficiency, the problems of workers 
in getting working conditions conducive to efficiency, and workers contributing 
such ideas as they may develop looking towards better and more efficient methods 
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Requires Skillful Management 


Yo may ask, how can the contentious collective bargaining attitude be excluded 
from the cooperative endeavor, and how can the information given out by the 
company in cooperative meetings be not used by the union to its advantage in col- 
lective bargaining? The only answer I can give is that this has been managed by 
the skillful handling of the whole matter by the labor leaders and the President and 
Personnel Manager of the Railways. 

They have developed the plan, having courage and confidence in their ability 
to handle any awkward situations that might develop. And of course, they have 
found that few feared difficulties have actually cropped up. 

In the relationship of the cooperative plan to collective bargaining, only on one 
occasion has there been any difficulty. It so happened one year that the collective 
bargaining negotiations over wages were unduly prolonged, and the annual review 
meeting of the cooperative plan (which always takes place after the new collective 
bargaining agreement is signed) had to be postponed, so that it would not be held 
while feeling was running high over the wage question. 

I mention this incident to illustrate that you cannot operate a cooperative plan, 
without taking into consideration the possible influences upon it, which might 
break it down. 

Iam sure that, if you are interested, you can obtain from the Personnel Manager, 
Canadian National Railways, Montreal, Canada, a copy of their joint cooperative 
agreement. 


E nglish Works Councils 


N ENGLAND during this war, one of the new features which managements have to 
I deal with is the ‘‘insistence by the government of the necessity of free consultation 
between management and employees on many subjects of common interest.’’ Ap- 
parently the problems of worker efficiency and civilian morale prompted this policy 
by the Churchill government. 

To implement this policy, many companies in England are setting up Works 
Councils to take care of matters which are not taken care of by the usual union 
set-up. 

The first thing that has to be done is to clear the relationship with the union, 
to which the employees may belong. Generally it is agreed that the works council 
shall not discuss a question which is covered by an operative agreement between 
the company and the union, except with the written consent of the union concerned. 
Wage rates and other related subjects are also debarred from discussion in the works 
council. The works council is an advisory and consultative body only, except in 
such cases as special work is formally delegated to it. 





> ipa next thing is to formulate terms of reference. 
and made known to all employees. 


T 
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Terms of Reference 


(4) To provide a direct channel of communication between the em- 
ployees and the management. 

(6) To provide machinery for the joint consideration of such matters 
affecting the employees as may arise in the works. 

(c) To educate both management and employee members in appreci- 
ating the viewpoint of the other. 

(4) To provide means for constructive co-operation in obtaining 
greater efficiency and the contentment of those engaged in the 
factory. 


The Duties of a Works Council 


HEsE will vary according to the type of firm in which the Council is established, 
but in general they can be summarised as follows :— 


(4) The consideration of matters affecting working conditions such as 
ventilation, lighting, humidity and temperature, washing and 
drinking facilities, lavatory accommodation, and so on. 

(6) The consideration of questions arising from accident prevention, 
protective clothing, first-aid, works cleanliness, health, time- 
keeping, production, annual and public holidays, and so on. 

(c) The consideration of how rules and regulations are to be inter- 
preted and the maintenance of discipline. 

(d) The consideration of matters affecting the efficiency of the works. 

(e) The consideration of such difficulties, personal or otherwise, as 
may be referred to the Council. 

Cf) The administration of such funds as may be established for the 
well-being of employees, ¢.g. a Benevolent Fund, Hospital Fund 
or, in war-time, Forces Comforts Fund. 

(g) The election of Sub-committees to deal with such matters as may 
come within the Council’s province. 

(4) Consideration of such schemes that are necessary to meet war-time 
conditions for which joint consideration between management and 
employees is necessary in law, such as consultation for the purpose 
of setting up fire watching arrangements, A.R.P., etc. 

(4) To provide a medium for national propaganda on such subjects as 
National War Savings, Red Cross Penny-a-Week Fund, Health, 
Rationing, care of clothes, etc. 


This seems to me to be tantamount to setting up a joint union-management 
committee to take care of essential matters of common interest that would otherwise 


be neglected, or improperly dealt with. 





These are to be clearly stated, 
As a guide, the following are set out as 
being the main objects of a works council: 
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Whether American unions would consent to the setting up of such councils here 
is problematical. In one company, which has a closed shop agreement with the 
union, the union will not permit the company to form any organization or com- 
mittee of employees—not even a glee club—on the theory that the management 
might use it as a means of taking away the loyalty of union members from the union. 


Union Security 


ny form of cooperative machinery such as that on the Canadian National Rail- 
A ways, or the English Works Council plan is therefore possible in America, only 
if the union is satisfied that management is not going to use it as a means of under- 
mining the union. 

But I have not the slightest doubt that some form of worker management con- 
sultative or cooperative machinery is very necessary here, and will become increas- 
ingly necessary, to maintain worker efficiency and civilian morale. The delineation 
of the areas of joint effort, so that the fears of unions on the one hand, or manage- 
ments on the other hand, are calmed and satisfied, should not prove an impossible job. 

It must be done if we are to beat Hitler and the Japs. 

These plans would seem to be adequate to take care of union-management co- 
operation within plants, particularly affecting worker efficiency and morale. 

But they do not take care of labor leaders, and labor representation in deter- 
mining matters of broad policy. Several things can be said about this. 


Labor Leaders and Individual Companies 


y=. as regards the individual company, labor leaders seem to feel that they 
could be helpful in increasing the efficiency of management. Part of my job is 
to interview top-management men, to get their views. One of the matters that 
always comes up is their discussion of the occasional weaknesses of their associates 
and subordinates in matters of recommendation, judgment and action, leading to 
less than full efficiency. 

This state of affairs led me to advocate so strongly the Stanford study of Top- 
management in the January, 1942, Personnel Journal. 

I can well see that it gives labor leaders grounds for criticising managements 
of individual companies. But what they do not seem to know is the fact that top- 
management executives are aware of this problem, and are constantly working to 
improve it. The injection of labor interference would, it seems to me, merely make 
the problems of solution more difficult. So this is one thing that labor leaders 
should leave alone. 

As regards industry wide matters, which now come under the heading of na- 
tional policies, leading to the winning of the war, the problem is different. 
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The Status of Mr. Reuther 


R. REUTHER put forward his plan for the conversion of the automobile industry 
M some considerable time ago. It is now being accomplished, proving that Mr. 
Reuther was right in his contention that conversion was necessary. If he had the 
foresight and brains to think of this important matter, it seems to me that this 
qualifies him for an important position in a policy making agency. 

The fact that he is a labor man, while it is in the picture, should not be a bar 
to such employment of him. We are going to need, before this war is over, every 
man of brains and ability in the country—and Mr. Reuther has demonstrated that 
he so qualifies. 

The same is true of most present labor leaders. If you pause for a moment to 
make a job analysis of a labor leader’s job, and the qualifications necessary to do it, 
you will quickly realize that it takes men of organizing ability, administrative 
capacity, courage and brains. In short they have executive abilities, equal to those 
possessed by our leading industrial executives. 


The Place of Labor Leaders 


— is therefore a prima facie case for using them to the full in appropriate 
positions, to aid in the prosecution of the war. 

I say this in spite of the diatribes of Westbrook Pegler. He apparently cannot 
smell anything unless it is foul. For him there are no roses. So he has condemned 
himself to spend his life rooting around in the gutters of American life, nosing out 
the rankest morsels, and hawking them for a living. His views on labor, as ex- 
pressed in his daily Amusement column, are therefore not to be taken seriously. 

There would seem to me to be some truth in Mr. Thomas’s (Auto Union Presi- 
dent) statement that industrialists are somewhat hampered in their thinking about 
the necessities of the war situation by their concern over problems of finance, mar- 
kets, and the effect of present decisions on the future of their companies. I would 
not regard this as a criticism, but as a realistic appraisal of the situation. 


Labor Leaders as Free Thinkers 





E THINKs that union leaders are not so inhibited in their decisions by considera- 
H tion of such matters. The injection of labor leaders, as free thinkers, into 
national policy making groups would therefore, according to him, tend to help in 
speeding up appropriate war action. 

The automobile conversion problem is of course a very apt illustration. Auto 
manufacturers resisted conversion prior to Pearl Harbor because they saw the ramifi- 
cations of finance, disturbance of car values, complete demoralization of their dealer 
outlets, etc.,—all the matters of widely distributed organization that they had built 
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up during the years. Naturally, they were very hesitant to smash all this, until 
really convinced of the absolute necessity of doing so. 

However, the upshot of it is that we must go into active participation in re- 
sisting the spring offensive of Hitler and the Japs with one of our major industries 
virtually shut down. 

If we survive this one, we cannot afford to repeat such slowed-down judgments 
in the future, if we are not to lose the war. If labor leaders can do anything to 
contribute to speeding up our war production, then they should certainly be placed 
in positions where their abilities will be used to the full. 


Views of Labor Leaders 


FRANKLY Cannot find, in the published statements of labor leaders, Lewis, Murray, 

Green, Meany, Tobin, Golden, Reuther, Bridges, or any other, indications that 
they desire to ‘‘actually secure an effective control over business administration.”’ 
They certainly do desire that the government shall, but that is a trend that has been 
going on for over a hundred years, with or without labor advocacy. It will go on 
as long as there is business, so we do not have to debar labor leaders from responsible 
positions because they hold this view. 

I did not feel that Mr. Golden put me ‘‘on the spot.’” The problem of using 
every available ounce of loyal brains in this country to win the war, whether it be 
black or white, labor or conservative, citizen or alien, is to my mind the most 
imperative consideration. 

What I tried to do, in my reply to Mr. Golden, was to draw on my studies of 
union-management cooperation, and give him a steer as to the most effective ways 
in which labor could participate, with industry and government, in the war effort. 

Yours etc., 
Cuarzs S. SLOCOMBE. 





When Mr. Churchill Was Over Here He Was a 
Little Cantankerous about Doing Anything 
about the Post-war World, and Dismissed It as 
that ‘‘Unattractive Jungle.”’ 


The Road We 
Are Travelling 


By Stuart CHASE 


Twentieth Century Fund, 
New York, N. Y. 


by the war, carried over into the peace would give this country the highest 
standard of living it has ever known. 

This is the central forecast of the first of a series of exploratory reports on 
postwar problems made for The Twentieth Century Fund by Stuart Chase, and soon 
to be made public by the Fund. 

In his first report, which he calls ‘‘The Road We Are Traveling,’’ Mr. Chase 
finds that old restrictions of money and finance on the full use of men and materials 
are being swept aside all over the globe. ‘‘No nation in this dangerous world of 
1942 is meekly going bankrupt because some textbooks say it ought to. It will go 
physically bankrupt when it runs out of food, coal, iron, oil, aluminum and not 
before.’ 

Mr. Chase believes this new approach, which he finds growing out of funda- 
mental changes that have been taking place in American life since 1914, will continue 
into the postwar era. 


Fe employment of America’s man power and material resources, now forced 
















Money for Guns 


ONGRESS,’’ says Mr. Chase, “‘before the attack on Pearl Harbor, had already 
C appropriated more than twice as much money for guns as the New Deal spent 
on butter, and other things, in eight years to 1940. It had appropriated more than for 
twice as much as was spent for guns in the last war, when we shipped two million 
men to France. Where is the money coming from? .. . In the old peacetime econ- 
































THE ROAD WE ARE TRAVELLING 


omy, such reckless outlays would have spelled bankruptcy and ruin. Money came 
first and men came second. In the new economy, no nation will permit bankruptcy 
and ruin so long as men, materials and energy are available. Men first, money 
second.”’ 

In announcing some advance conclusions from this report, Evans Clark, Execu- 
tive Director of The Twentieth Century Fund, says, ‘“The Fund is making a striking 
departure from its usual research procedure. To define and focus public attention 
on postwar problems, the Trustees of the Fund have underwritten an exploration of 
the future by a bold and speculative thinker. They have left him entirely free to 
reach his own conclusions, but have given him the benefit of Fund facilities and 
consultation with the Fund staff and leading authorities in many fields. The con- 
clusions are those of Mr. Chase, and the Fund takes no stand, either for or 
against them. 


Don’t Be Afraid of the Post-War Period 


= public is too much afraid of the postwar period,’’ said Mr. Clark. ‘‘That 
is because we haven't faced the issues and seen the challenge they make to cour- 
ageous and imaginative effort to create a better life for everyone. The Fund hopes 
that Mr. Chase’s striking and provocative prophecies will stimulate and vitalize 
public thinking. His first report will be followed by others which will give his 
views as to just what the chief problems are going to be ‘' WHEN THE WAR ENDS’.”’ 

Writing even before the President’s last message to Congress, Mr. Chase finds 
that ‘‘about ro per cent of our man power is in the army or making munitions. By 
the summer of 1942 it is estimated that the rate will have jumped to 27 per cent, with 
15 million persons engaged in war work. In 1943, Mr. Roosevelt prophesies we 
shall spend half our national income for war. In October 1940, there were 204,000 
workers in the aircraft industry, and for early 1942 the estimate is 859,000. . . .The 
Federal Power Commission estimates that power capacity will be stepped up from 
the present 42 million kilowatts to 64 million kilowatts by 1946. Private power 
plant capacity will increase by 40 per cent; public power by 100 per cent. 


Physical Basis of Economics 


HE new bomber program will carve out as big a section in the American economy 
7; the whole automobile industry. This is only a starter. The new tank 
program will be as big as General Motors! The new shipbuilding program calls 
for shipyard capacity greater than that of the whole world in peace times!”’ 

Drawing a lesson from this prodigious wartime production, Mr. Chase says: 
‘As the American economy becomes increasingly distorted from its accustomed 
pattern under this shattering impact, a curious phenomenon emerges. All the 
wealth of Croesus will not buy a pound of aluminum when there is no aluminum 
available. Hitherto, one could always get what he wanted if he was prepared to 
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pay the price. From now on, price will become a secondary matter as commodity 
after commodity goes under priority and rationing control. The fundamental 
physical basis of all economic systems moves into clear perspective. 

‘For many years such perspective has been blurred by a capacity to produce far 
in excess of normal demand, with the result that people came to think that purchas- 
ing power, as expressed in terms of money, was the prime consideration. Now we 
are in a period where the amount of steel, copper, aluminum, raw silk, lead, zinc, 
kilowatts of energy, appear as the prime considerations—which, of course, they are, 
and always have been. In brief, we are in for a strong dose of physical economics, 
which promises to be very educational and not a little painful.’ 

Mr. Chase vividly contrasts this full wartime production with the efforts of 
the New Deal to overcome the depression of the Thirties. ‘“The New Deal got the 
economy moving forward again, but it did not solve the structural problem. As 
late as 1935 there were 51 million Americans drawing subsistence from government 
pay rolls—including local governments—and government relief. Up to that year, 
the depression had cost 50 million man-years of work lost through unemployment. 
. . . The New Deal stabilized unemployment at around 10 million, and the national 
income at 60 to 70 billion dollars, at a time when full employment would have 
produced a national income of 100 billions.”’ 


Two Men Do the Work of Three 


uR experience in the First World War is analyzed by Mr. Chase as a guide to 
Onin ges that are now taking place during the present struggle. In 1918, he points 
out: ‘“The War Industries Board in due course became the central planning agency 
for the whole American economy.’’ This centralized effort, says the author, ‘‘made 
it possible to lift one third of the productive man power of the country into the army 
and munitions services, and to keep the remaining population fully and purposefully 
employed. . . . In brief, the Board so organized the national economy that two men 
did the work of three, and did it better. .. . The lesson lay there for all to see. 
The economy of abundance was swinging into focus.”’ 

After the present war, Mr. Chase believes, the full use of men and materials im- 
plied in the phrase ‘‘the economy of abundance’’ may very well continue right into 
the peace. It has taken the pressure of wartime production, he asserts in ‘“The Road 
We Are Traveling,’’ to get America back on the road to what he regards as the main 
goals in American life. 
















